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the world, however caused, whether delib- 
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war, calamity, invention, what not, since it is 
charged with assisting people to adjust themselves 
No science requires 


properly to new conditions. 
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a position to contribute more to human welfare. 
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LIEBER OSCILLATOR 


When the tiny gold button is pressed to the 
bone back of the ear, 80% of the deafened 
can hear with ease—clearly, in full volume 
and without distortion. 


THROUGH BONE CONDUCTION, THE HAPPINESS OF 


HEARING CAN BE RESTORED TO FOUR OUT OF FIVE 


80°° of the deafened have good bone 
conductivity, and their internal hear- 
ing organs are in most cases normal. 
That means that four out of five 
who are hard of hearing can know 
again the happiness of joining in the 
talk of those around them, of music 
and the theatre. 

This miracle is accomplished by 
the tiny Lieber Oscillator. Sound 
waves are received by a small but 
efficient transmitter hidden by cloth- 


ing, and are converted by the Lieber 


Oscillator into mechanical vibrations 


which are carried by cranial bones 
directly to the internal hearing organ. 
This sound is detoured around the 
impairment causing deafness. Even 
the most delicate shadings of the 
voicé are heard without distortion 
or effort. 

A trial will show instantly whether 
or not you have good bone conduc- 
tivity. Let us tell you where to have 
a demonstration, and about our trial 


offer. 


Address—Room 34-D 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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This Month’s Contributors 


high school in 
country, Rose 
where, by 


After graduating from 
Czecho-Slovakia, her native 
Cibian came to the United States, 
taking courses while working, she has, she 
says, remained a student to this day. She has 
worked as general assistant at the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association: as head-worker 
of a settlement house; and has been for seven 
years at the Lexington Avenue School. 


A previous contribution by Kathryn Potter 
Maxson appeared in the June Vorta Review. 
She is a member of the staff of the Lexington 
Avenue School, where she has been teaching 
since 1930. 

A tribute from one well known educator to 
another well known educator offers inspiration 
to every worker in the field. Harris Taylor 
has been superintendent of the Lexington Ave- 
nue School since 1909, 

Contributions from mothers of deaf children 
are always welcome. They are doubly welcome 
when they tell so interesting a story of devo- 


tion as Susie B. Craighead relates for us. Mrs. 
Craighead, who is now seventy-five years old, 
is still the active head of a large family. 

[wo of our contributors are radio engineers 
who have specialized in hearing aids, one in 
Pittsburgh and the other in State College, Pa. 
G. L. Haller, formerly with Westinghouse 
KDKA, is now associated with the Amplivox 
Sound Laboratories. S. F. Lybarger is with 
KE. A. Myers and Sons. 

Grace A. McClellan is Principal of the 
Home for the Training of Deaf Children in 
Philadelphia. 

Almost everything that Mrs. J. O. Monte- 
gut tells of her efforts in behalf of her word- 
deaf child will apply equally to a deaf child. 

All those who are interested in Visible 
Speech will enjoy the opportunity to transcribe 
the selections from Benjamin Franklin written 
out in the symbols by Caroline A. Yale. 

The article about schools for the deaf in 
Czechoslovakia was sent by Cerny Vojtech, 
who is associated with the new schoo] at Plzen. 














Shouldering Arms Against Deafness 
The Volta Bureau Fires a Few Shots 


VERY now and then somebody who has lost his hearing is moved to 
excoriate the medical protession. “Why don’t they do something?” 
you hear him crying. ‘“They’re using the same old methods of treat- 

ment they were using thirty years ago. With all the world progressing, 
they haven’t learned a thing!” 

The trouble with such statements is that they are not true. Everybody 
—especially the doctors themselves—will admit that hearing, once lost, is 
not being restored; and that deafness in adults, once fairly started, is not 
often checked; but he who assumes that nothing is being done about it is 
jumping to a mistaken conclusion. 

Studies of deafness, especially of otosclerosis, have been under way 
in the American Otological Society for several years, and within recent 
months a series of articles has appeared in the Archives of Otolaryngology 
which shows plainly that certain facts about the inheritance of deafness 
have been established beyond reasonable doubt. (See review on page 308.) 

A point of interest to our readers in this connection is the part 
played by the Volta Bureau. Glance over the graphical studies of 94 oto- 
sclerotic families presented in the April issue of the Archives and 25 times 
you will find a reference to the Volta Bureau. In other words, representa- 
tives of the Otological Society came to the Volta Bureau to ask cooperation. 
Friends, called in by the Bureau, supplied the facts for the doctors. 
submitted to interviews and examinations, wrote letters, checked family his- 
tory, offered details freely in the hope of bringing to others the alleviation 
they themselves had not known. So important was their contribution that 
almost 27 per cent of the cases presented in the final report were theirs. 

Recently the Volta Bureau has extended help of a similar kind in a 
survey of deafness undertaken by Dr. George E. Shambaugh and his son, 
Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Jr., of Chicago. In this investigation hearing 
impairment is being studied among those who heard normally in childhood. 
During the third week in May the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing, cooperating with the Volta Bureau, made it possible for Dr. Sham- 
baugh, Jr., to interview more than 70 individuals. Appointments were 
arranged by the League’s president, and among the personnel was found 
volunteer secretarial assistance as well as a spirit of keen interest. 

Soon after the armistice in 1918, a colored soldier complained to 
his sergeant that he had enlisted only for the war, and he wanted to go 
home. “Boy,” replied the non-com., “you didn’ enlist fuh de wah—you 
enlisted fuh de duration o’ de wah. Now, de wah is ovah, but de duration, 
hit’s jes’ done begun!” 

Well, the Volta Bureau has signed up for the duration of the war 
against deafness, and we are hoping that more chances to assist the research 
workers will come our way. If we call on you, will you help? 


—JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Editor. 
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Social Work in a School for Deaf Children 


By Rose GIBIAN 


ODERN education is realizing in- 
creasingly that it cannot confine 
itself to the room and 

that, to fulfill its highest aim and meet 
its full obligation, it ought to hold itself 
responsible for the whole cycle of a child’s 
day, including his home life. Contrary to 
former psychological concepts, it does not 
consider it sufficient to develop the facul- 
ties of the mind while disregarding the 


school 


emotional life of the growing child. 
Education in its broadest term means 


preparation for life and must consider 
the individual in his entirety. 

But as happens frequently in_ life, 
knowledge has outdistanced the existing 
machinery; while the truth is generally 
recognized, it is 
apply its principles fully. 
and greater extent, however, the influence 
of the progressive schools is felt in the 
land and each year brings the other 
schools their desired 
goal. 

In considering the significance of the 
child’s home life, one is faced at once 
with the question of the parent-child- 
school relationship. A mutual knowledge 
of the aims of the home and the school, 
an interchange of views and experiences 
regarding a child, will create a better un- 
derstanding and will make a great deal of 
difference in the development of little 
Johnnie or Mary. Social work recognized 


not as yet possible to 
To a greater 


somewhat nearer 


long ago that it is futile to treat one mem- 
ber of a family without taking into con- 
sideration the entire background and _at- 
tacking whatever problem it may present. 
This applies, to an even greater extent, to 
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the handicapped child. Wherever Parents’ 
Associations, Child Study Groups or other 
similar organizations have been formed, 
the results have benefited the pupils. 

Schools for the deaf are no exception 
in this respect. It is true that, in some 
cases, such Parents’ Associations are diff- 
cult to organize and to maintain, especial- 
ly in the residential schools that receive 
children from all parts of the state. Nev- 
ertheless, efforts have been made by indi- 
vidual schools to meet the problem in the 
best possible way. 

The Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes, located in New 
York City, is able to keep in contact with 
the majority of the parents because they 
reside in the city or within a reasonable 
distance. The children remain at the In- 
stitution throughout the school week, but 
spend all week-ends and holidays in their 
respective homes. Thus the home ties are 
not severed and the parental influence— 
is greater than in the 
home 





for better or worse 
case of children 
It is, consequently, of importance 


who do not go 
often. 
that the parents understand the viewpoint 
of the school and work in harmony toward 
the best development of their children. 
The psychiatrist says: “If anything is 
wrong with a child, examine the parent.” 
This might, probably, be modified to 
mean that working with the parent will 
often prevent the development of prob- 
lems. 

Various means were attempted by the 
school toward this goal. In the first 
place, Parents’ Meetings were organized 
a few years ago and are usually held three 
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or four times during the school year. 
The 
of the work done by the pupils to talks 
given by 


programs vary from demonstrations 
psychologists, psychiatrists or 
others in the field of child development, 
to be followed by Such 
meetings are held on Sunday evenings 
and are well attended by both mothers 
and fathers. 


discussions. 


A second way of approach has been 
through the interpretation of the social 
worker, a part of whose duties are similar 
to those of a visiting teacher. By means 
ot visits to homes and interviews at the 
Institution, many a knot is unraveled and 
ruffled feelings smoothed out. The social 
worker is, of course, in close touch with 
teachers, officers and pupils, in order to 
develop a thorough understanding of the 
individual children. On _ visiting the 
homes, much distress is being found at 
the present time. Even though the worker 
cannot attempt to solve the problems her- 
self, she can, through her knowledge of 
existing organizations, refer each to the 
proper agency. This is done in writing 
and is frequently followed up, whether it 
be a question of health, relief, maladjust- 
ment, etc. 

The greatest need for help and advice 
exists when the bewildered mother of a 
child has discovered his deafness 
and is totally at a loss on what to do. A 
great deal of harm is done the child at 
this time, both through lack of under- 
standing as well as through the over- 
protective attitude of the family, and some 
of the faults usually attributed to the deaf 
may be traced to these early days. Un- 
fortunately, most schools in New York 
State cannot accept pupils before they 
have reached the age of five years. The 
existing kindergartens for hearing children 
will not admit them because they do not 
fit into the program and require more 
individual than the teacher is 
And so it is left to the 
mother who has had no training in the 


young 


attention 
able to give. 


care of a deaf child to manage as best 


she can. This usually means anything 
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from daily excitement and friction to al. 
most complete disruption of normal fam. 
ily life. The little deaf child, lovable 
when in good humor, becomes the tyrant 
of the family as soon as his wishes are 
not attended to instantly. Parents, as well 
as all other children in the home, leam 
to fulfill every one of his demands, thus 
planting within him the seed to much 
future unhappiness. This situation is es. 
pecially tragic in the case of children 
who have lost their hearing through ill- 
ness after having acquired language and 
before they are eligible for admission. 
Without the proper exercises, so important 
at this period, their speech deteriorates 
quickly and has been forgotten completely 
before the child enters school. 

There is an urgent need of small nur- 
sery schools for deaf children, in which 
not only the children would receive the 
necessary training, but their mothers also 
be given advice on how to train them. 
This would result in better development 
for the child in question and would save 
years of anguish to the family. 

It is most interesting to see how such a 
youngster, who has been robbed of all op- 
portunity to develop self-reliance, will 
change outwardly in a comparatively short 
time after entering school; and how he will 
fall into the general rhythm of the day’s 
program without fretting and fussing. At 
home, however, he will continue for a 
long time “to rule supreme.” 

The existing need having been recog: 
nized, every child referred to the school 
is being visited from time to time until 
he is eligible to enter, and the mother is 
instructed regarding his care and training. 
Whatever literature is available on this 
point is given her, always bearing in mind 
her education and ability to grasp. In 
this respect, good use is being made of 
the leaflets published by the Volta Bureau. 
It happens quite frequently that the moth- 
er of a pre-school child, unable to come 
to the school, will write or telephone for 
advice. 


The Child Study Group, organized in 
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March, 1931, was an outgrowth of such 
visits to the homes of individual pupils or 
pre-school children. It was thought that 
the opportunity to reach several parents 
at one time and to make group discussion 
possible would be a good addition to the 
individual approach. The group led by 
the social worker meets twice a month on 
Wednesdays from 1:30 to 3 o'clock, be- 
cause many mothers of young children 
visit them on that day. A second group, 
under the leadership of a teacher, was 
formed in November, 1932, and is devoted 
to the discussion of the adolescent child. 
This group meets twice a month on Tues- 
day evenings. Dues of ten cents per per- 
son are paid, but are not obligatory. The 
money is used for several subscriptions to 
the “Parents’ Magazine,” which is cir- 
culated among the members, also for occa- 
sional donations of toys and games for the 
Institution children and—last but not least 
—for a grand “Get-Together” party once 
a year. There are almost always some 
men present at the meetings, now that so 
many are unemployed. They sometimes 
come with their wives, sometimes alone. 
Quite a number of the women state that 
they discuss the subject with their hus- 
bands after each meeting. Some of them 
travel from one to two hours to the school, 
but try to be on time because only the 
punctual ones can get the newest number 
of the there are not 
enough copies for each one. Some of the 
subjects discussed have been: Obedience, 
Habit Formations, Recreation, Friend- 
ships, Hygiene, Mental Health, Fear, 
Nervousness, Self-Control, etc., etc. Ref- 
erence is frequently made to the relation- 
ship and position of the deaf child in the 
family. 


magazine, since 


Many unexpected developments are the 
outcome of this close contact. The awak- 
ened interest of the parents leads logically 
to more frequent visits to the school and 
the class-rooms; this is more time consum- 
ing, but probably one of the best profit- 
sharing investments the school can make. 
Quite often there is sincere evidence of 
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good will, of a deep desire on the part 
of parents to be helpful in whatever way 
possible. 

Some of them are quite distrustful at 
first, and find it difficult to leave their be- 
loved child with strangers. But after the 
proper contact has been established, after 
they have learned that their numerous in- 
quiries are given proper consideration and 
that they, themselves, are being treated with 
the respect that is due every human being, 
they become co-operative and willing to 
accept even unfavorable decisions, if such 
are necessary. 

Pupils presenting behavior problems are 
under the care of a well known psychiatrist 
whose recommendations are followed out 
carefully. It is astonishing at times to see 
how quickly some of the difficult children 
change for the better and how much hap- 
pier they become after the cause of their 
maladjustment has been recognized and re- 
moved, as far as is possible. 

With the approach of the summer, 
preparations are made for at least a short 
stay in the country for each child that is 
not taken there by his parents or rela- 
tives. Almost a hundred children are 
sent to vacation for two weeks, 
sometimes for a longer period. Those 
coming from broken homes are placed in 
board in investigated homes, sometimes 
throughout the entire vacation. The ex- 
pense for all vacation placements is borne 
Arrangements are 


camps 


largely by the school. 
also made for all living near any of the 
public school playgrounds, _ settlement 
houses or the play schools conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, to take advantage of the facilities 
offered. Those in the neighborhood of the 
public gardens maintained by the New 
York Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild are 
given an opportunity to grow their own 
flowers and vegetables and to harvest the 
fruit of their labor. 

Until about two years ago, the social 
worker was able to find employment for 


(Continued on page 315) 
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Story Telling 


By KATHRYN PotTeR Maxson 


AVE you ever told a fairy story to 
H a class of little deaf children? 

Have you seen their little faces 
register delight, fear, love, awe and all the 
other drawn forth by these 
I’m sure we should all 
feel that we had missed a lot if, as chil- 
dren, we had never been told the story 
of “The Three Bears,” “Cindrella.” and 
all the others we loved. Why then should 
we deprive our little deaf children of 
these pleasures? 


emotions 
lovely stories? 


I must admit that three years ago when 
I learned I was expected to tell these 
stories to my second year class of little 
deaf children, averaging six years of age, 
I had grave doubts as to just how much 
How much 
they going to get? 


of this were 
Was it worth taking 
time out of our regular school work? 
Frankly, I did not want to do it, nor did 
I know how, so I told my supervising 
teacher that I would like to see her tell 
one first. I shall never forget that day. 
She told the children the story of “The 
Three Bears,” just as any of us would 
tell it to a class of hearing children. | 
sat where I could watch the children’s 
faces and what a surprise I had! Every 
child, from the very first, was as interested 
as could be. Not one single eye roamed 
about the room. Such excitement when 
Goldilocks went to bed and the three 
bears returned! I was so thrilled and ex- 
cited myself that when the story was fin- 
ished I felt like crying. This of course 
banished all doubts in my mind and now 
I love telling stories just as much as the 
children love having me do so. 

Have you ever done this? If not, please 
try it! There are many attractive books 
with pretty pictures illustrating the story. 
I tell it just as I would to my own little 
nieces and nephews, stopping every now 
and then to show the illustrations. The 
children adore acting out parts of the 


it was worth. 


story as we go along and such fine little 
actors they are! I have sometimes told 
as many as three stories a week. No in. 
deed, not always new ones! There are 
some stories the children beg for over 
and over again, until they know them by 
heart, just as we did when we were chil. 
dren. 

One day not long ago we had a visitor 
in our classroom who had asked to see 
some story work. I realized immediately 
that she felt just as dubious about it as | 
had at one time. Perhaps you can imag. 
ine the delight I felt that I was going 
to have in proving to her just how won- 
derful it all was. It so happened that I 
had a new story on hand which I was 
most anxious to tell. However. I always 
let the children pick the story they want 
and the majority chose one I had told 
them only twice before. It was the story 
of “Little Black Sambo,” and one that my 
classes have always adored. I explained 
to my visitor how they liked to hear the 
same ones again and again and how they 
got to know them so well that when I 
hesitated a moment they prompted me. 
She still looked doubtful but I was sure 
she wouldn’t for long. After I had told 
about one third of the story she _inter- 
rupted me and suggested that I change 
some little incident. If you know the 
story you may recall how little Sambo 
meets several very hungry tigers and in 
exchange for sparing his life he gives 
them, one at a time, his precious new 
clothes. First, his pretty blue coat, then 
his fine red pants, then his shoes, until 
the poor little fellow is reduced to prac- 
tically nothing at all. This time however, 
I had him give the first tiger his red 
pants. Such excitement! Practically half 
the class jumped up and in tones of hor- 
ror told me I had made a mistake. The 
first tiger had not taken the pants. He 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Miss Buell’s Retirement 


By Harris TAYLOR 


N May, 1906, I accepted an invitation 
of the trustees to examine the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. I was impressed 

with the general excellence of the school 
work, and I recall telling Principal E. A. 
Gruver that to a large extent I attributed 
the success of the school to the influence 
of Miss Edith M. Buell, then supervising 
teacher of the advanced classes. 

Three years later, the trustees honored 
me by selecting me as Mr. Gruver’s suc- 
cessor. In September, 1913, the school 
was reorganized and Miss Buell was made 
Since that time she 
academic de- 


assistant principal. 
has had charge of the 
partment, having had also an important 
cooperative influence in household and 
industrial activities, interpreting with rare 
fidelity the policies of the trustees and the 
principal to the teachers and pupils. 

She has played a most important part 
in developing a course of study that is 
today recognized throughout the country 
as being among the best or the best offered 
in any school for the deaf. Possessing 
to an unusual degree the ability not only 
to do the thing but to tell others how to 
do it, she has been instrumental in guid- 
ing other teachers along lines that lead 
to their best development. Her published 
writing has for years offered stimulating 
and valuable classroom help. Her pupils 
schools have carried 
every 


in summer normal 
her educational ideas to 
school in the country. She has personally 
trained many normal students, and through 
them has had a far-reaching influence. 
She has been a power for good with hun- 
dreds of deaf persons who have been 
blessed with her guidance. 

This is a fair measure of attempt and 
attainment for one lifetime; but we re- 
joice that she has been able to do this 
and more, and still retire with every pros- 
pect of many years of health and vigor 
ahead of her. The fact that she leaves 


the school to go almost directly to Chi- 


almost 





EDITH M. BUELL 


cago, where she will conduct two courses 
in the 
sufficient evidence of her 
tivity. We trust that for years to come 
other teachers may continue to have the 
benefit of her knowledge and experience. 

Miss Buell’s leaving marks an epoch in 
the history of the school. It constitutes 
one of the most momentous changes that 
have taken place in the school for many 
years. No one knows this better than I. 
I have witnessed her wonderful tact and 
deep sympathy in the management of the 


Association’s Summer School, is 


continued ac- 


(Continued on page 313) 
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CHICAGO 
THE FAIR CITY 


ENTRANCE 
TO 
GRANT PARK 
SHOWING 
FIELD MUSEUM 




















A CLOUD VISTA 


AND 


THE BUCKINGHAM 


FOUNTAIN 
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By Courtesy of the National Education Association 


THE TEMPLE OF JEHOL 
WHOSE RED AND GOLD ROOF 
SHINES IN THE SUN. 

ALL THE INTRICATE DECORATIONS 
AND INNUMERABLE CARVINGS 
ARE SYMBOLICAL. 

THIS GORGEOUS BUILDING IS 
A MECCA FOR FAIR VISITORS 





By Courtesy of the National Education Association 
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A Mother Tells Her Story 


By Susie B. CraiGHEAD 


Introduction 

T was the coldest night of the winter, 

but as the parents of deaf children 

have a special brand of fortitude, the 
fact of near zero weather did not daunt 
them, and about eighty fathers and moth- 
ers attended the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Home and School Association meeting at 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in 
Roxbury. Some had come a distance of 
twenty miles, and one mother said. “This 
is the third trip I’ve made here today. | 
brought my little girl this morning, called 
school, and here I am 


for her after 


again.” 

Miss Mabel E. Adams, principal of the 
school, welcomed the parents and urged 
them to encourage the deaf boys and girls 
to talk more at home. In introducing the 
speaker of the evening, she said: 

“Many years ago Mary E. Livermore 
asked if I would come to Melrose and 
bring some of the deaf children and give 
a demonstration of the work that was be- 
ing done for the deaf. Being young, I 
did go and take a group of children with 
me. I told the audience about them and 
showed how well they could read the lips 
and talk. 


In the audience, near the front, 


I noticed a young woman with a little 
girl and an elderly gentleman. Somehow 


I got the impression that they were an- 
tagonistic, for the old gentleman asked 
several questions as though he didn’t be- 
lieve it possible to teach the deaf to talk. 
Afterwards the young woman came up to 
me with tears in her eyes and said that 
her little daughter was deaf, and she and 
her father had come over from Malden 
to see if they could arrange for little 
Susie to go to the Herace Mann School. 
That young woman was Mrs. John Craig- 
head, and she has come here tonight to 
tell you parents some of her experiences 
as the 
pupils.” 


mother of one of our former 


The Meother’s Story 

Miss Adams has told you how we first 
became acquainted. We have been friends 
for many years, for she was one of Susie’s 
teachers, and so I am glad to come here, 
to this beautiful new school building and 
talk to you parents of deaf children who 
are now attending this school. 

We hear so much in these days about 
“problem children” and how hard it is to 
guide and direct them. If it is true of a 
normal child, how much more is it true 
of an afflicted child, especially one who 
has lost his hearing and must get all in- 
formation from his eyes. 

I want to talk to you tonight as one 
parent to another, and tell some of the 
things I have learned. Your children are 
still young, and you are now meeting the 
problems I faced over thirty-five years 
ago, when I was young and inexperienced. 
I had never known a deaf child, and did 
I had to 


feel my way and depend on mother-love 


not know which way to turn. 


I was torn by 
little girl, and 
thought over and over, “I 


and instinct to guide me. 
tenderest pity for my 
cannot bear 
But it had to 
be borne! I remember hearing a mother 
at the old Horace Mann School on New- 


bury Street in Boston, where Susie at- 


this. J can not bear this!” 


tended, laugh heartily over some mistake 
of her little girl. “How can you laugh?” 
I asked. She just looked at me and said, 
“Oh, you get used to it.” I thought I 
never could, but you see I have. 

As I am a stranger to you, I want to 
introduce my family so you can _ better 


husband 


and I were a young couple trying to pay 


understand the situation. My 
for our new home and bring up our four 
children, three girls and a boy, on a very 
moderate salary. We were just an average 
family, but we were happy together and 
had a sense of humor to help us over the 
hard spots. My husband had built a play- 
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in the back 
yard, and all the neighbors’ children used 
One day the 


house for the children out 


to come and play there. 
children dressed the cat in dolls’ clothes, 
in the doll car- 


and trundled it around 


riage. They called the front paws hands 
and the hind paws feet, and its head was 
covered with a muslin bonnet. The dress 
was not long enough 
to cover the tail, so 
they tucked it up out 
of sight, but down it 
came and stuck out 
awkwardly. They 
tied it, but had 
no better success. It 
would _ stick out. 
One literal minded 
little girl said, “But 
what shall we call 
it?” I had to laugh 
when another child 
spoke up and said, 
“Oh, call it nothing 
and let it hang!” 
We adopted that 
for a by-word, and 
to this day when 
any argument comes 
up, someone is sure 
“Call it 
nothing and let it 
hang.” I would not, 
of course, apply 
that to any vital question, but there are 
little that are not 
worth making a fuss about. 

I have given you this little glimpse of 
our family before the sorrow of deafness 


to sing out 


so many vexations 


shut down on our youngest daughter, 
Susie, to change her whole life. She was 
just five years old, and had started to 
school with her two sisters. Each morn- 
ing I got my three little maids ready, and 
was never too busy to follow them to the 
door and watch them go_hippity-hop, 


They al- 


ways stopped to wave as they turned the 


hand-in-hand, down the street. 


corner. It was never wasted time, for I 








SUSIE CRAIGHEAD (NOW MRS. OWEN NEW- 
COMBE) AT SEVENTEEN 
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have that lovely picture, which nothing 
can take from me. 

One morning Susie startled me by say- 
ing, “When I die, Jesus will say ‘Angels, 


angels, go down and get little Susie 
Brooks and bring her up to me.’” She 


was looking up so earnestly that it seemed 
as if the angels were coming right away. 
I snatched her to 
me and. said, “Mam- 
ma couldn’t let the 
angels have you.” 
It was only a few 
days later she was 
taken sick. The doc- 
tors pronounced it 
spinal meningitis, 
and for three weeks 
we watched 


OvVeEr 
her with two nurses 
and a_ specialist, 


who gave us little 
hope. Finally they 
had to admit that 
she might recover 
but would probably 
always be deaf. “I 
will not mind that,” 
I said, “if she can 
only live.” But I 
did not know what 
deafness meant. 
She had to learn 
to creep again, for 
her spine was curved, and she had not 
much strength. After‘ some months she 
could walk, and returned to school with 
her sisters. We did not expect her to 
learn much but it kept her interested, and 
her teacher was willing to take extra 
pains with her, as she loved her dearly. 
Often Susie would say, “Why don’t you 
talk to me? You used to talk to me, but 
now you only make your mouth go.” But 
there was nothing that we could say to 
could understand except 
We would act out what 
we wanted her to do, and we could give 
her our family trade mark by squeezing 


her that she 
74 99 74 99 
yes” and “no. 
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her hand three times, which meant “I love 
you.’ We were glad we could get that 
message to her. 

A friend sent me word that there was 
to be a demonstration of teaching the deaf 
in Melrose, and as Miss Adams has told 
you, I went with my aged father and took 
Susie. How surprised I was to see the 
patience of the earnest young teacher, 
Miss Adams, as she spoke to the class of 
They 
would repeat her words, answer her ques- 


the blackboard and do 


arithmetic. 


boys and girls on the platform. 
tions, write on 
sums in One boy stood up 
and recited perfectly “My Country ’tis of 
Thee.” I found the tears rolling down 
my cheeks, and Susie said “Tell it, tell 
it,” as she always did. I could only point 
to her ears, and she knew I was crying 
because she couldn't hear. 

Miss Adams brought fresh hope and 
courage as she told of the Horace Mann 
School where the deaf were taught to read 
the lips and to talk. I spoke to a deaf 
girl and said “Can you tell what I say?” 
Immediately she repeated it after me, and 
seemed surprised that I had asked. Ar- 
rangements were made for Susie to enter 
school. 
cipal. 
wonderful portrait of her in the corridor. 


Miss Sarah Fuller was then prin- 
I was so glad tonight to see that 


Her face is a benediction, and her mem- 
ory will always live in the hearts of all 
her pupils. 

At first I brought Susie to school every 
day and stayed right with her all day so 
she would not feel strange, and that | 
might learn the method of speech train- 
ing and lip reading. Later her father 
would bring her in the morning and I 
would call for her every afternoon and 
take her to the children’s hospital through 
arrangements made by Miss Fuller. After 
about a year, with the careful treatment, 
her back was as straight as ever. We 
could not seem to give up hope of her 
getting her hearing back, and our doctor 
advised us to take her to New York to 
Dr. Houghton, then the “best aurist in 
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America.” His diagnosis was that the 
fluid created by the spinal meningitis was 
causing pressure at the base of the brain 
and thus obstructing the passage of sound 
through the auditory nerve. He held firm- 
ly to the theory that if that pressure could 
be reduced cr removed she would hear 
again. He gave her treatments and med- 
icine, and I made several trips to New 
York with her, and Dr. Houghton was 
At his ad- 
vice she had osteopathic treatments twice 
a week, and that helped to improve her 
Just as we were feel- 


much interested in her case. 


general condition. 
ing that here was a hope for her, Dr. 
Houghton suddenly died, and there was 
no other doctor at that time who held his 
theory. 

Year after year Susie attended the Hor- 
ace Mann School. In all the twelve years 
that she attended there was never any un- 
pleasant happening. There was nothing 
but love and kindness from all the teach- 
ers and such infinite patience they all had. 
I wish to offer publicly my deepest grati- 
tude and appreciation for all that the 
teachers of the Horace Mann School did 
Often I visited the 


school and invited teachers to our home 


to help my little girl. 


for Sundays in order to become better ac- 
quainted, and I can heartily recommend 
It pleases the child to have 
invited for dinner, and the 
teacher will better understand the pupil 


that plan. 
the teacher 


after knowing the family better. We al- 
tried in 
with the school. 


ways every way to cooperate 


To broaden the children’s knowledge, 


.my husband would take them all to dif- 


ferent museums around Boston, to see the 
glass flowers at Cambridge, the animals 
at the Natural History Museum, the paint- 
ings at the Art Museum, and they often 
visited historical places. We liked to have 
Susie associate with hearing children, and 
never let her affliction keep her in the 


background. All the children in our 
neighborhood have a keener sense of 


sympathy for any affliction because of 
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deafness. Even 


than she felt a 


their contact with her 


children a bit younger 
protective interest and would watch that 
no harm came to her if she went to the 
store with them or crossed the car tracks. 
It was good training in unselfishness for 
all my children too. Perhaps we did in- 
dulge her a bit too much. You know, as 
well as I, the tendency to try and make 
up to an afflicted child for his deafness or 
hers, as the case may be. 

My husband took Susie and one of her 
sisters to the Pan American Exposition, 
as well as to see and feel the force of the 
raging waters of Niagara Falls. This was 
a wonderful experience for her. 

The 


school were a great help in training her 


sewing and cooking classes at 


to be useful. I remember at a school 
exhibition of the pupils’ work she felt 
bad because the dress she had made was 
turned inside out, until we explained that 
it was to show what fine work she had 
done on the seams. We tried to help her 
improve her speech, and one summer 
when Helen Keller was at Red Farms, 
Wrentham, taking lessons from Dr. and 
Mrs. White, we arranged for Susie to stay 
there also and have the same voice les- 
We felt it was well worth while. 

She wanted to play the piano, and en- 


sons. 


joyed feeling the vibrations, so painstak- 
ingly I taught her a few simple pieces. It 
was always mechanical, however, and she 
would sometimes start on the wrong note 
with one hand, with resulting discord. 
She had many good times riding her bi- 
cycle, enjoyed taking part in pantomimes, 
and delighted in posing for statues at our 
home theatricals. 

Deafness seems to make a person rest- 
less, and it is wise to have definite plans 
If they 
brood over their affliction, it makes them 
morbid, for they feel they are shut out 
from normal contacts, as they really are. 


to keep the boy or girl occupied. 


Discipline is sometimes a problem, for if 
they don’t like the subject of your dis- 
cussion, they have but to close their eyes, 
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and your only avenue of approach js 
When Susie would do this, | 
would sit down and write her a note of 


closed. 


explanation, which, curious to say, she 
would read. This took time, of course, 
but, as we parents know, patience is the 
cultivate above all 
others in dealing with a deaf child. 
After Horace 
Mann School, I made arrangements with 
the principal of the Malden High School 
for her to enter as a special student. She 


virtue we have to 


Susie graduated from 


took English composition, typing and sey. 
eral periods of art. She attended for 
She showed quite an apti- 
tude in drawing, so I interviewed the 
head of the Normal Art School and gained 
permission for her to enter there, though 


three years. 


it was not customary without a diploma 
from high school. She was able to get 
along all right just by reading the lips. 
She was able to earn some _ spending 
money by painting Christmas cards. 

She had many social pleasures; joined 
the Speech Readers’ Guild, the Oral Club, 
and was a member of Trinity Church 
Silent Mission. At a picnic for the deaf, 
she met Owen Newcombe, a graduate of 
Clarke School for the deaf in Northamp- 
ton and a former pupil of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, who taught there before her 
marriage. He was an expert machinist, 
and at that time was earning a_ good 
salary. 

They were married in Trinity Church 
nearly seven years ago, and are now liv: 
ing in Wrentham. They have a dear little 
five year old boy, named David. Since 
both Susie’s and Owen’s deafness was at: 
cidental, there was no possibility of pass 
ing on that affliction to him. Before he 
was two years old he realized that his 
father and mother could not hear and 
would go up to them and pat them to get 
their attention. He is so friendly and 
thoughtful that I can truly say he has 
already repaid me for every anxious hour 
I spent over his mother. 


(Continued en page 315) 
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Selection of Electrical Apparatus for 
Auricular Training 


By G. L. HALLER AND S. F. LYBARGER 


HE use of electrical amplifying de- 

vices in many schools for the deaf 

in the last three or four years has 
shown the effectiveness of such equipment 
for the teaching of speech. Not only does 
it help to teach speech to those pupils 
whose loss of hearing is not very severe, 
but it also is of great assistance in teach- 
ing inflection, intonation, and rhythm to 
the pupil who does not hear well enough 
to understand speech by ear alone even 
when the sound is greatly amplified. The 
effectiveness of any course of instruction 
using a sound amplifying system depends 
largely on four factors: the character and 
magnitude of the pupil’s impairment, the 
mentality of the child, the teaching meth- 
and the characteristics of the 
It is this last factor, the 
characteristics of the sound system, which 
The au- 
thors feel that the article will benefit in 
particular those who are responsible for 


ods used, 
sound system. 


will be discussed in this article. 


the selection of sound amplifying equip- 
ment and will give them sufficient infor- 
mation to enable them to select and use 
such equipment to the best advantage. 

In any sound amplifying system such 
as we are considering, there are only 
three 
first, the sound pick-up device, which is 


important or main components: 
the microphone and which converts the 
sound waves into electrical impulses; sec- 
ond, the amplifier, which amplifies these 
electrical impulses; and third, the re- 
ceiver or headphone which converts these 
amplified electrical impulses into magni- 
fied sound. The sound is then presented 
to the ear of the pupil. The performance 
of the system as a whole depends upon 
the individual performance of these units 
and upon the way in which they comple- 
ment each other. 


Before discussing in detail the perform- 
ance and characteristics of the individual 
units, it will be well to consider the sys- 
tem as a whole and the necessary proper- 
ties of a speech amplifying system for 
training a hard of hearing child. Prob- 
ably the most important consideration is 
the overall frequency range. In order to 
reproduce accurately the sounds used in 
speech, the system must amplify uniform- 
ly over the frequency range from 100 to 
6,000 cycles per second. (See article by 
J. B. Kelly, Volta Review, November, 
1930.) Although there are components of 
speech at higher frequencies than 6,000 
cycles per second, all of the principal 
components are below this value. A sys- 
tem which has a uniform response up to 
4.500 cycles per second will not transmit 
the principal components of “th” un- 
voiced and “s” but will still be consid- 
Most 
today drop off badly above 4,500 cycles 
If the cut-off point is 3,500 
if there is no ap- 


ered an excellent system. radios 
per second. 
cycles per second, i. e., 
preciable amplification above this fre- 
quency, then the principal components of 
“ih” unvoiced, “se”, “T",. “ah”, “eh™, “I, 


6699 


“i, and important components of “z”, 
“vy”, and “th”, voiced, will be missing; 
and, of course, these sounds cannot be 
taught with such a system. Fortunately, 
some of these sounds are easy to “see” on 
the lips of the speaker and can easily be 
interpreted by lip reading, and also these 
sounds can be taught by methods other 
than that of imitating what is heard. All 


vowel sounds, and those sounds are the 


_ones most successfully taught by means 


of sound amplification, will be repro- 
duced very well by a system which am- 
plifies frequencies up to 3,500 cycles per 


second. It is therefore recommended that 
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the sound equipment be able to reproduce 
frequencies from 100 to at least 3,500 
cycles per second. 

The character of the pupil’s hearing 
loss becomes an important factor to be 
considered when discussing the frequency 
characteristics of an amplifying system. 
Audiograms of hard of hearing children 
show, in general, an increasing loss as the 
frequency is increased. For very best re- 
sults a system should have a rising am- 
plification characteristic beginning at or 
near 3,000 cycles per second in order to 
compensate for the type of hearing loss 
most generally found in the hard of hear- 
ing child. In view of the fact that in 
many cases there is a very great loss at 
the higher frequencies and because of the 
practical difficulties involved as well as 
the possibilities of teaching consonant 
sounds by other means, there is some 
question as to how much difference in re- 
sults will be obtained by extending the 
frequency 3,500 to 6,000 
cycles per second. There is no question, 


range from 
however, that the high frequency response 
should reach 6,000 cycles per second for 
the very best results. 

The presence of any unevenness of re- 
sponse within the range of frequencies to 
be transmitted is undesirable in a sound 
system for teaching speech, although some 
irregularities will exist in any apparatus 
which is at present commercially avail- 
able. These irregularities should be kept 
as low as possible, as they wiil cause dis- 
tortion. If the response on the low fre- 
quencies is much higher than the response 
on the high frequencies, these high fre- 
quencies will be partially or even totally 
masked by the louder low frequencies. In 
any system the response over the work- 
ing range should be uniform in ampli- 
tude to within fifteen or twenty decibels 
over the entire working frequency range. 

Let us now consider the individual com- 
ponents of an amplifying system, begin- 
ning with the microphone. There are sev- 
eral types of microphones and each will 
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be discussed as to its advantages and dis. 
advantages. 

The carbon microphone is the oldest 
and most generally used microphone. In 
teaching work, only high quality carbon 
microphones should be used, as_ those 
used in telephones and in most portable 
hearing aids have frequency characteris. 
tics which are unsuitable because of pro- 
nounced peaks at certain frequencies and 
also because their response drops off at 
the high frequencies. The carbon micro- 
phone has a higher electrical output for 
a given sound input than other types, and 
consequently needs less amplification to 
obtain the required sound level. As a re- 
sult, a less expensive amplifier can be 
A disadvantage of the carbon mi- 
One must 
speak fairly close to the carbon micro- 


used. 
crophone is its inherent hiss. 


phone or the hiss level may approach or 
even exceed the speech level, and_ thus 
many important sounds will be masked. 
By making the carbon microphone a lit- 
tle less faithful in response, the output 
level can be raised so that the speaker 
can be farther away from the microphone 
without the hiss becoming objectionable. 
Whether or not the speaker should be far 
from the microphone will be discussed 
later, but in general, the closer the speak- 
er is to the microphone, the less distor- 
tion ‘from reverberation will be encoun- 
tered. 

The condenser microphone as used in 
many broadcasting stations is a_ high 
quality microphone. It is free from in- 
herent noise and has a good frequency 
characteristic. The output of the con- 
denser microphone is considerably lower 
than that of the carbon microphone, and 
therefore requires amplification to ob- 
tain the required sound level and a more 
expensive amplifier. The condenser mi- 
crophone is not too fragile, but it must 
be handled with some care. Damp weather 
or humid climate will affect condenser 
microphones and will make them inop- 
erative, but there are some condenser mi- 
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crophones available which will not be 
The 


denser microphone is considerably more 


affected by these conditions. con- 
expensive than the carbon microphone. 
Probably the most rugged and most 
satisfactory microphone for teaching work 
is the moving-coil or dynamic type. Such 
microphones with the proper frequency 
available. This 
type is virtually shock and weather proof, 


characteristics are now 
but, because of the intricate construction, 
There is 
no inherent noise to the dynamic micro- 
phone and hence speech can be picked up 
over a great distance merely by increas- 
ing the amplification to the desired level. 

The electrical impulses produced in the 
microphone by the action of the sound 
waves impinging upon the diaphragm are 
led into the amplifier, which amplifies 
them to the required value. The amplifier 


it is the most expensive type. 


comprises a number of vacuum tubes and 
associated equipment and can easily be 
made to take care of any frequency range 
under consideration. The amplifier can 
be made to complement to some extent 
the microphone, the headphone, or even 
the hearing loss of the child. This latter 
compensation is variable in 
the form of a tone control. The amplifier 
should be able to deliver sufficient power 
to each headphone without overloading, 
which distortion, and the tubes 
used should be types which are readily 
obtainable. 

From an 


sometimes 


causes 


acoustical standpoint, the 
headphone is probably the weakest ele- 
Most headphones 
have a pronounced peak in response at 
about 1,000 cycles, and then the response 
drops off rapidly as the frequency is in- 
creased. High damping of the diaphragm 
would help this condition, but it would 
also lower the efficiency of the headphone. 
The drop in response at the high fre- 
quencies can be compensated for in part 
by having complementary characteristics 
in the microphones or amplifier. The 


headphone should be able to handle the 


ment in our group. 
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power required to reach the pupil with- 
out causing distortion by overloading. 

The headphones should be light in 
weight so as to cause no discomfort, and 
they should fit against the ear comfort- 
ably but firmly enough so that acoustic 
feedback or “squeal” does not occur. 
They should be very rugged because of 
the severe service which they will get in 
the average school. Cobalt steel magnets 
are best for these headphones because 
they do not lose their magnetism with 
continued dropping, while a cheap grade 
of magnet will soon become very weak 
and inefficient. 

In a large number of installations, sin- 
gle headphones have been used; and 
probably when all factors of convenience 
and practicability have been considered, 
this system is the Double head- 
phones are being used, but there is no 
available data on the comparative results 
obtained. Because of the difference in 
the hearing loss of the different pupils, 
an individual volume control for each re- 


best. 


ceiver is almost imperative. The child 
can regulate the volume to suit his own 
particular loss. The volume controls 


should be so arranged electrically that 
the adjusting of any one control will have 
little or no effect on the volume of any 
other receiver. 

Completed operation of the amplifying 
system from the lighting circuit is very 
desirable. Batteries of any kind must be 
replaced at intervals and are an incon- 
venience which need not be tolerated. 

The use of an electric phonograph in 
conjunction with electrical teaching de- 
vices has proved to be one of the most 
valuable parts of such apparatus. It is 
remarkable what enjoyment and help the 
pupils derive from the playing of phono- 
graph records. They not only learn words 
and songs, but obtain much from the 
rhythm of the music. The rhythm gives 
the pupils an interest in the music and 
sound, and makes them desire to use their 
hearing. Any device which is to be used 
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for general teaching should either have a 
phonograph incorporated within it or 
should be arranged for use with one. 

The arrangement of the various parts 
of an electrical teaching device is more 
or less a matter of choice. One very neat 
and practical arrangement is to have the 
microphone separate and placed close to 
the speakers and to have the outlets and 
volume controls arranged on _ individual 
desks or on one large table. But in either 
case, all outlets should be nearly equi- 
distant from the microphone and as close 
to the microphone as possible. A semi- 
circular grouping of the outlets around 
the microphone is good. In this arrange- 
ment, the face of the teacher will be vis- 
ible to all the pupils, thus permitting the 
coordination of lip reading with the 
sound. 

The acoustics of the room in which the 
sound amplifier is used has an important 
effect on the results to be secured. This 
is a point which has been far too often 
overlooked. Reverberation in the room, 
due to reflection from the walls and ceil- 
ing and floors, causes distortion because 
of the “hangover” which results after the 
sound has been spoken. The sound con- 
tinues to be heard and may mask other 
weaker sounds which follow as well as 
producing confusion. 

As the speaker moves farther away 
from the microphone the amount of re- 
verberant sound compared to the direct 
sound becomes greater and causes more 
distortion. Thus, speaking close to the 
microphone reduces the distortion caused 

If the pupil is to hear 
as well as that of the 
teacher, a grouping arrangement which 
will keep both the pupil and the teacher 
close to the microphone is desirable. 

Another way of reducing the undesira- 
ble effects caused by reverberation, and 
one which gives greater freedom to the 
teacher and pupils because it does not re- 
quire them to be placed close to the micro- 


phone, is to treat the room acoustically. 


by reverberation. 


his own voice, 
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This treatment is not expensive and 
should be applied to any room which is 
used with a sound amplifying system. 
The treatment consists of putting drap. 
eries or some other sound absorbing ma. 
terial on parts of the walls and ceiling, 
and rugs on the floor. The amount and 
type of acoustical material needed can be 
estimated very closely for a given room 
by an acoustical engineer. 

It should be pointed out here that a 
small room is much more desirable from 
a standpoint of reduced reverberation than 
a large room. The reverberation time in- 
creases directly as the volume of the 
room and inversely as the amount of ab- 
sorption, and thus, for a given average 
coefficient of absorption, the reverberation 
time increases as the linear dimensions of 
For this reason, it is strongly 
recommended that installations be 
put into acoustically treated, comparative- 
ly small rooms from 10’ x 10’ x 8 to 15 


the room. 
new 


x 15’ x 8. It is also recommended that 
in installations which have already been 
made the rooms be treated 
acoustic material which will reduce the 
reverberation time. The may 
be placed upon the ceiling and on avail- 
able parts of the wall. Carpet on the 
floor is a good absorber and is helpful in 


with some 


material 


reducing reverberation time. 

As stated in the beginning, the purpose 
of this article is to help in the intelligent 
selection and use of sound amplifying ap- 
paratus, and in conclusion we wish to 
sum up the important points to be con- 
sidered. These points should be taken up 
with the manufacturers in regard to the 
degree to which these specifications apply 
to their specific equipment. 

1. Good frequency response—the range 
should be from 100 to 200 cycles per see: 
ond up to at least 3,500 cycles per sec- 
ond; and higher than this is better. What 
we might call an ideal instrument would 
have a range up to 6,000 cycles per sec: 
ond. 

(Continued on page 316) 
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A Talk With Parents of Deaf Children 


By Grace A. McCLeLLan 


ARENTS must learn to face square- 

ly the fact that their child has the 

handicap of deafness. They should 
leave no stone unturned in their effort to 
bring about an improvement in his hear- 
ing, if such a thing is possible; if it is 
not, they should bring about an adjust- 
ment in their own attitude. I have met 
parents who seemed to feel a sense of 
shame because their child was deaf. This 
should not be. Why should there be any 
more sensitiveness in regard to a deaf 
child than to one who had been crippled 
in an epidemic of infantile paralysis? I 
knew of a mother who placed her little 
deaf girl in a residential school when the 
family started on their summer trip, be- 
cause she did not like having to explain to 
strangers that her child was deaf. This 
mother could not understand why she 
should have a child who was handicapped 
in this way. She did learn to accept the 
fact however, and when she had cast off 
her feeling of rebellion, the child began 
to make better progress. 

Another mother told me recently that 
she thought she would never be happy 
again after her first born lost his hearing 
throught scarlet fever, but she has re- 
adjusted herself, and is very happy now 
because he has learned to call her 
“Mother.” 

Still a third mother had the right atti- 
tude from the start. She said, “I never 
pity my little boy. He has a good mind, 
and after all that is what counts. I see no 
reason why he will not grow up to be a 
useful, happy man.” 

Sometimes I think it might be a good 
thing if parents did not discover their 
child’s loss of hearing until he was three 
or four years old. The mother of a deaf 
child once wrote, “In trying to recall what 
B—— learned in the first three years of 
her life, I realize the fact that it was 
through ignorance of her deafness that we 
taught her anything. Thinking all the 


time that she was very backward in learn- 
ing to talk, we took unusual pains with 
her, saying over the simple words that 
children catch so easily. If we had known 
at the beginning that she heard nothing 
when we spoke to her, I am afraid that 
instead of teaching her what little we did 
we should have been discouraged and 
used signs. As it was she had learned to 
speak many words before she entered 
school. We would say, “Come and see 
Daddy,’ or ‘Come and see Mother,’ and at 
the same time hold out our hands to her. 
In a short time she learned to recognize 
us by these names and call us by them. 
No one ever used signs with her, but 
talked as with a hearing child. In this 
way we did what we could for her until 
we took her to school.” Every mother 
could do what this mother did. 

If there are other children in the fam- 
ily, they should be told about the deaf 
child’s handicap and should be made to 
feel that you need their help. Do not ex- 
pect them to make unusual sacrifices to 
him because of his however. 
Allow the deaf child to assume little re- 
sponsibilities; give him an opportunity to 
learn to amuse himself and to develop 
new interests; let him seek companionship 
outside his home. He must learn to be a 
member of a group and to subject his will 
to the good of the group. See that the 
children in the neighborhood understand 
his situation. Appeal to them as you do to 


deafness, 


your own hearing children. I know chil- 
dren can be cruel at times, but I have 
found that if we appeal to their sense of 
responsibility we will find them very tol- 
erant. The deaf child is badly in need 
of contact with hearing children. 

We frequently see handicapped boys 
and girls whose parents refuse to let them 
grow up. Mothers are apt to do every- 
thing for the deaf child during his pre- 
school years, dressing and undressing him, 
preparing his food at the table, and even 
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feeding him, instead of allowing him to 
do it for himself. Everything he learns 
Each new 
accomplishment, such as putting on his 
own socks, or learning to hold his fork 
and spoon properly, means a step up the 
ladder. He learns a lot of important 
things through experience. 

Children may take advantage of their 
deafness 


to do for himself has a value. 


insist on the same 
and courtesy 
that we expect from hearing children. In 
matters of discipline, we must be firm. 
and we must be fair. We often hear it 
said that deaf children have temper tan- 


unless we 


obedience, thoughtfulness 


trums. Suppose you were one of group 
whose language you did not understand; 
suppose you had tried in every way to 
make your wants known, but without suc- 
cess—I wonder if you wouldn’t have a 
tantrum, too. At the same time, many tan- 
trums are staged solely for the purpose of 
attracting attention, of becoming the cen- 
ter. In such a case, it is frequently quite 
effective to put the child off by himself 
for a little while, where no one can see 
him. If the tantrums are habitual, a defi- 
nite stand must be taken, and the child 
must be shown that his method is a fail- 
ure. What if he does scream if he doesn’t 
get what he wants? As soon as he learns 
that screaming will not get it for him, he 
will stop. If this sort of thing is allowed 
to go on, the deaf child soon becomes al- 
most unbearable, expecting everything 
and giving nothing. When he goes to 
school, the trouble is carried with him, 
and much of the teacher’s valuable time 
is wasted. 

It gladdens the heart of a teacher to 
have a child show that his parents have 
tried to teach him obedience and self-con- 
trol. It is better to teach a child to bear 
the disappointments of life bravely than 
to indulge him. It is the responsibility 
of the parents to create in the home an 
atmosphere of affection and kindly consid- 
eration, and to set a good example. Chil- 
dren are born imitators, and the conduct 
of a child is usually his reaction to his 
environment. 
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Temper tantrums are sometimes due to 
fatigue. Mothers often say they know 
their child should have a rest time every 
day, but that he “won't sleep for me.” 
Angelo Patri says, “It is nonsense to say 
such things. You have taken the responsi- 
bility for the child. Why not see it 
through? Habit is a great help in this. In 
the beginning you fix the time and stick 
to it. No matter what happens, the child 
follows schedule. If he does the same 
thing at the same time every day, his body 
will take on the habit and attend to the 
matter, relieving you and him. Active chil- 
dren use up more energy than they can 
supply. By and by they are so tired their 
nerves fail to register fatigue. All they 
know about it is that they feel cross, 
things bother them. Grown people annoy 
them. They begin to cry. Then they can’t 
stop. The temper tantrum comes next and 
then there is a battle, a spanking and 
much upsetness. Spanking is not the cure 
for a tantrum. Rest is the cure. You can 
manage him if you set your mind to it, 
and that is your plain duty.” 

There are children with fussy appetites, 
who like to stage a show at meal times. A 
few children have been trained to eat 
everything they should, but the majority 
have not. If a child gets the idea that he 
will not like a thing, it might be well to 
make a game of it, eating the same thing 
yourself, and each taking a spoonful at 
the same time. The child must learn that 
the cereal bowl is not removed until it is 
empty and that no dessert is served until 
the dinner is all eaten. But children are 
clever about noticing whether grown per- 
sons eat everything at the table. Here, 
again, discipline is largely a matter of ex- 
ample. All children do not require the 
same amount of food. If the child is in 
good physical condition, and still refuses 
to eat, let him go without a meal, but do 
not allow him to have anything between 
meals, and he will soon be ready to eat 
at the regular time. 

A little girl said of a habit, “It’s some 
thing you get to doing and can’t quit.” A 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Home and School 




















RAL teaching of the deaf in this 
country owes much of its early im- 


petus to the work done by wise 


‘mothers in their own homes with their 


own deaf children. These pioneer mothers 
worked alone; but now, through immea- 
surable expenditure of personality, intel- 
lectual force, Christ-like love, gallantry, 
and devotion, techniques have been devel- 
oped and are still being developed by 
teachers of deaf children, aided by scien- 
tists and educators in various fields, all 
to the end that the deaf child shall not 
be handicapped by his deafness any more 
had it 
upon him after the development of speech. 
So it is that the mother of a deaf child 
today, instead of being forced to struggle 


than he would have been come 


alone for the well-being of her child, 
finds herself within a circle of helping 
hands. 
those whose problems are identical with 
hers. 


Her part is to make contact with 


Accounts of work done by mothers with 
their children of preschool years are mat- 
ters of vital interest to the profession, for 
they point the way to yet greater gains 
to be looked for when the homes and 
schools have joined forces in developing 
the powers of deaf children. 

The article printed below gives us an- 
other of these inspiring stories of prog- 
ress made through intelligent application 
of the information now available to moth- 
ers. With the exception of the use of 
hearing and the work on speech, there is 
no point in this account which is not ap- 
plicable to a deaf child. If every mother 
and every supervisor of a little deaf child 
were applying available information as 
are this mother and others whom we 
know, it is safe to say that school proc- 


esses would be speeded up by at least a 
year or two. Intelligent preschool work 
with a deaf child has two enormous val- 
ues: one in the actual knowledge and 
skills gained; the other, and greater, in 
the fact that mental power is developed 
instead of being allowed to atrophy for 
want of use. 


The Word-Deaf Child 

W ord-deaf—word-deaf—The expression 
repeated itself many times in my mind. 
It was all so new. Several of the leading 
specialists had pronounced this two year 
old child deaf. Now the head of one of 
the outstanding schools for the deaf in 
the United States was giving his verdict 
and explaining to me, the worried, bewil- 
dered mother, that word-deafness was in- 
ability to understand words even when 
the hearing was good and that it was not 
so serious as deafness, but could be over- 
come by training. The child, he told me, 
should be able to take his place with 
normal children at an early age, provided 
we began at once to train and develop 
him. 

My joy was beyond bounds, and yet 
there was the big question of finances. I 
felt that no effort was too great, no sac- 
rifice too heavy, if by such means help 
could reach this little mind, and the child 
Finally we arranged 
it, and soon my oldest son, John, the 
baby, Chriswell, and I were domiciled in 
an apartment near the Central Institute 
for the Deaf in St. Louis; John to pursue 
his regular work in the school, the baby 
to attend the free clinics there, and I to 
take the course offered to mothers. 

When the clinic opened, Chriswell was 
one of the first children to attend. The 
supervisor in charge, realizing his tender 


be taught to speak. 
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years, suggested that I bring him to the 

classes myself, and thus our baby began 

his training with Mother nearby to pick 
ons 

[his was 

a very happy arrangement for me, as I 


up as many hints as possible. 


realized that it might be impossible for 
me to return the following year. 
Almost immediately Chriswell began to 
gain speech—at first just a little at a 
time as he learned the single elements. 
Understanding and adjustment went hand 
in hand under the loving yet firm gui- 
and 
Christmas vacation found us with some- 
thing to bring home to Daddy in the way 
of speech and comprehension; and June 


dance of the teacher supervisor. 


found Chriswell with a vocabulary of 
thirty words that he could speak, read, 
and understand. 

During the summer we kept up the 

work as well as we could, always talking 
near Chriswell’s ear, for the child shows 
little lack of hearing, and with constant 
repetition, we are told, he will learn to 
understand. For one person to serve as 
teacher, supervisor, housekeeper, wife, and 
mother of three husky children on a small 
farm, where the duties of a housewife are 
more numerous than our city neighbors 
ever dream of, is a big undertaking; but 
we were all determined that this young- 
ster should not be neglected. 
John back at 
Central Institute; Peggy, the nine year 
old sister, was busy with her studies, and 
Chriswell and I were alone wondering 
just what to do, and where and how to 
begin, but both determined to learn, and 
happy to be at home. Our work has de- 
veloped in ways like this: 

The sunniest room in the house was 
selected as our classroom but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the world is our real class- 
room, for we talk of the people and 
things about us continually and work any- 
where. However, we had to have a place 
to anchor, so this sunny room became our 
workshop. Here we keep regular school 
hours in the mornings from half-past nine 


September came. was 
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to half-past eleven or noon, and_ such 
wonderful times we have during these 
hours, even though they comprise the 
hardest work of the schedule: formal 
drills, the development of new words, and 
practice on elements already known. 
From the first, curiosity, a natural in. 
stinct, has been put to work, and under 
its stimulus Chriswell learned within a 
day to say “Let me see” as I hid some 
object behind me. 
and I asked “What did you see?” he an- 
swered, “I see a horse’”—or whatever the 
toy might be. We keep up this “I see” 
game, and I add new toys from time to 
time, giving the names in writing, in 
spoken words which he lip reads, and in 
words spoken close to his ear. 





We use 
many mounted pictures in this game, too, 
picking out different objects and _ telling 
everything we see—always using com- 
plete sentences. 

“IT have” has been introduced by a 
game similar to the “I see” game. Chris- 
well and I take turns, so that he has op- 
portunity to use the question as well as 
the statement, and also the pronouns you 
and /. All day long we use these two 
forms and he is delighted to have me ask 
“What have you?” When the word flower 
was learned, our garden was kept stripped 
of bloom as he brought in so many mys- 
terious flowers to get me to ask “What 
have you?” 

As I have mentioned before, the world 
While driving in the 
afternoons, Chriswell has learned to rec- 
ognize the fact that all houses are not the 
same and has been given the names: store, 
church, school, post office, our home, 
Grandmother’s home, and so on, over and 
over, in association with the buildings 
named. I have learned that as we teach 
such a child new words we must use 
them over and over again until he volun- 
teers them and uses them correctly him- 
self. I give all of this language near 
Chriswell’s ear, gradually getting farther 
and farther away so as to make him feel 


is our classroom. 


When it was shown 
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that he must put forth effort and learn to 
listen. 

I try to use every situation to bring 
speech consciousness to him. The bath 
each night offers opportunities to increase 
vocabulary; towel, washrag, bath stool, 
bath mat, soap dish, tub, in fact, every 
article or activity connected with the 
room is taught. Later on, when the 
prepositions have been taught, I shall use, 
“Put the soap in the soap dish,” “Put the 
towel on the rack,” ete. Hot and cold 
water have been taught, and the com- 
mands, Stand up, Come near me, Sit 
down, Turn around, Wash your face, and 
I often change the form and say, 
These com- 


so on. 
“Let me wash your face.” 
mands are not for speech but for under- 
standing. However, whenever the child 
attempts to repeat I require him to do it 
correctly, and then I see that he uses the 
language over and over. 

Meal time is another time for develop- 
ing vocabulary—the names of different 
foods, articles on the table, such as knife, 
fork, plate, glass, are taught, and used a 
great many times over. “I want,” which 
has been taught in a game in class hours, 
is used extensively at the table, and later 
on “I like” and “I do not like” will be 
used. 
far as manners are concerned, but the op- 
portunity for using what we have drilled 
on in class is grand. 

At night, before the sandman claims 
our little rascal, he and I take our large 
picture book and book of nursery rhymes. 
From them we have learned the names of 
many animals, and very soon attention 
will be called to big and little. for in al- 
most every picture two animals of differ- 
ent sizes are shown. In the nursery rhyme 
book Chriswell can recognize “Little Boy 
Blue” and “Bo Peep” from hearing me 
read them, and from “Pease Porridge 
Hot” we are learning some rhythm. 

I meet with many difficulties, naturally, 
for I had only one year of training, and 
I have no outline to guide me. Lack of 


This last may be poor training as 
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experience causes trouble, but when I 
meet something typical of word-deafness 
I struggle through some way or other. 
Some time ago, true to his type, Chriswell 
became confused: two words he had 
known and recognized before suddenly 
became mixed in his mind. They were 
spoon and tooth paste. If I asked him 
for a spoon he would bring one and call 
it tooth paste, and the same held true for 
the use of the other word. I disregarded 
the confusion, and developed each word 
separately, a week or two apart, as though 
they had never been taught before. Later 
I put them together and he immediately 
recognized each separately and correctly, 
and he is seldom confused now. 

We have begun our verbs. Cut has been 
introduced and developed in the class- 
room, where we cut everything cuttable: 
paper, cloth, ribbon, string. Then in the 
afternoon we cut his apple for lunch, and 
his meat for dinner, and he helped me 
cut the bread for supper. Each time we 
would talk about what we had done. The 
next morning we went out into the yard 
where the man was cutting the grass and 
used the forms: The man cut the grass, I 
cut the grass, Mother cut the grass, You 
cut, He cut, etc. He did not know grass, 
but I used it anyway and developed it 
next day in class, when he immediately 
recognized it as the word I had used in 
the yard. That morning I emphasized it 
over and over, much to the amusement of 
the hired man; but Chriswell and I care 
not at all what the world thinks, we have 
so much to learn and accomplish. That 
afternoon we took a trip to the barber 
shop and there the forms The man cut 
my hair (he knew hair), The man cut 
Da’s hair (“Da” is his nickname for his 
sister) were used. That night we related 
the incident to Daddy, he answering 
Daddy’s question “What did the man 
do?” with “The man cut my hair.” The 
next day, unfortunately, and yet fortu- 
nately, he cut his thumb. It was not a 
bad cut. Of course the word thumb had 
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been learned ages ago, so I made quite a 
lesson of the accident, and family and 
friends were forced to listen to a good 
deal of “What did you do?” from Mother, 
and “I cut my thumb,” from Chriswell. 
In a few days our boy volunteered at the 
and I 
knew that the word was his own, al- 
though the drive to make him use it had 
just begun. All of our verbs will require 
almost as much of an effort, but I am 
hoping all the time that he will soon be- 
gin to pick up words for himself. 


table, “Mother, cut my meat,” 


Recognizing that imitation is one of 
the greatest factors in child development, 
I have induced a five year old boy in our 
neighborhood to come over and play with 
Chriswell each day under my supervision. 
I have him talk, and talk distinctly, and 
I have been repaid already by having our 
boy pick up several words and use them 
correctly. Also this plan gives me oppor- 
tunity to use many of the words and 
forms we have learned, for we play ball, 
and bounce, roll, bat and throw it. | 
threw is used, and the questions, What did 
What did J. C. do? and each 
time complete sentences and understand- 
able speech are required. 


you do? 


I wish it were possible for me to re- 
late more of the instances where I have 
tried to help and develop our baby and 
have seen results. If the Votta Review 
is kind enough to print these few words, 
I shall be glad, hoping that they may 
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help other mothers who, like myself, are 
wondering, working, planning, and, last 
but not least, worrying, over this odd type 
of child which our schools, psychologists, 
and some specialists call “Word Deaf.” 
Mrs. J. O. MonTEcutT. 

Teachers of the deaf find the comments 
of their children on life as they see it a 
constant source of pleasure. Whatever 
the limitations imposed by lack of vocab- 
ulary, there is never dearth of ingenuity 
in producing statements which convey the 
picture in the child’s mind. Sometimes 
it seems a pity that the child’s imperative 
need for correct expression requires a 
change from his own to a more conven- 
tional form. 

Home and School is indebted to Miss 
Erma Webb of the Texas School for the 
following instances of bright sayings by 
deaf children. Other contributions of the 
sort will be welcome. 

In Texas, the deer hunting season comes 
in December, and just at the time when 
the children are most interested in Santa 
Claus and his reindeer. 

One little boy who had not been taught 
the name of reindeer came to school quite 
excited one morning. He could hardly 
wait to tell his teacher that his father had 
returned from a hunting trip and had 
brought back a “Santa Claus horse.” 

A hittle girl liked her teacher’s new 
dotted Swiss dress very much. She said, 
“There are a great many periods on your 
dress. I think it is very pretty.” 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 


Progress 


HE Christian Graphic, an_ inter- 
national monthly, published — in 
Tokyo, offers in its February issue 

an article by Mrs. Helen C. Reischauer 

on the oral training of the deaf in Japan. 

The picture section of the paper is largely 

comprised of photographs of different 

classes in the Tokyo School for the Deaf. 

The oral method was introduced into 

Japan only thirteen years ago, “when two 

missionary women with training and ex- 

perience, and two Japanese ready to try 
this new experiment, offered oral instruc- 


BORO ce gle mal Ses 


Seated in the center is the new honorary principal, Prof. Yamamoto. 
Behind Mr. Oshima is Miss Kramer, next to her, Mrs. Reischauer, and at Mrs. Reischauer’s 


Mr. Oshima. 
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in Japan 


tion to any deaf child whose parents 
would entrust him to their care. Nine 
children were brought to be enrolled as 
pupils. The school house was a small 
church 
week days.’ 

“Thirteen years have passed since that 
day of small beginnings,” continues Mrs. 
Reischauer’s article. “Now in one of the 
more open sections of Tokyo stands a 
brown wooden building two stories high, 
and boasting, besides the classrooms, a 
good sized gymnasium, a large room for 


turned into a _ schoolroom for 


5] 








TEACHING STAFF OF THE TOKYO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 





At his right is the acting principal, 


left, Mrs. Hato, who helped start the school. 
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Japanese and foreign sewing and tailor- 
ing, a kitchen for cooking classes and a 
room furnished in Japanese style for in- 
struction in etiquette and the niceties of 
life. Included in the school equipment 
is a piano for rhythm work and voice 
training, a radio for aural instruction, 
and apparatus for physical exercise and 
play. A staff of twelve full-time teachers 
and four part-time instructors are in 
charge of the sixty-nine pupils, twenty of 
whom have advanced to middle school 
work. ... 

“Almost simultaneously with the found- 
ing of Nippon Ro-wa Gakko in Tokyo, a 
school for the deaf was established on 
the oral principle in Nagoya, and today 
there are six accredited oral schools in 
Japan, and oral-instruction sections in the 
majority of the other schools for the deaf 
throughout the country. 

“Nevertheless, despite this progress, the 
deaf in Japan remain a sadly neglected 
Something like 80% of the deaf 
children of school age are not in schools, 
and the existent schools are not only in- 
adequate in number, size, and equipment, 
but are manned largely by kindly and 
earnest but in most cases poorly trained 
teachers.” 


class. 


A personal letter from Mrs. Reischauer 
relates a stirring incident: 

“In connection with this I must tell 
you of our latest meeting for principals 
of schools for the blind and deaf called 
together last month by the Ministry of 
Education and presided over by a high 
oficial in that department. The com- 
bined method advocates were making an 
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impassioned plea for that method. When 
it drew near to the time for adjournment 
and I was getting a bit anxious (for none 
of our oral advocates had made any pro- 
test) the official acting as chairman drew 
out the rescript on education and read the 
short section dealing with the education of 
the deaf. In no uncertain voice and with 
authority, he read: 

“*The teachers of the deaf are to teach 
the pupils to the best of their ability; 
and to help them to express their thoughts 
in oral language.’ ” 

“With that he declared the discussion 
closed and we scattered and few oralists 
broke into loud applause. It was very 
thrilling to me, as you can imagine. 

“The conference ended its sessions as 
guests of Marquis Tokugawa for tea and 
informal speeches at the Peers Club. Here 
I was asked to make a few remarks and 
I had the pleasure of telling them of my 
resignation from the principalship of the 
Ro-Wa Gakko and of the new principal, 
Professor Tadaoki Yamamoto of Waseda 
University, an authority on television and 
an outstanding Christian. He will act 
only in an official capacity, representing 
the school before the government and in 
any public position, while the internal 
management of the school .will be as be- 
fore, with the addition of a Mr. Oshima 
who is Prof. Yamamoto’s understudy for 
the principalship. . . . We are most for- 
tunate to get the counsel and guidance of 
so prominent and able a man as Professor 
Yamamoto, and the whole cause of the 
deaf is advanced by having a noted edu- 
cationalist like him seriously take up this 
specialized field of education.” 








man of the committee. 





RECEPTION TO ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club will hold a reception the evening of July 
7, immediately after the business meeting. All Association members are invited. 
Dean Huth has offered suitable rooms at the University for both the meeting and 
the reception. Miss Alice Schilling, head teacher at the Beidler School, is chair- 
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Schools for the Deaf in the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia 


By Cerny VOJTECH 


In the Czechoslovak Republic there are seventeen schools for deaf children 
They are located as shown on the accompanying chart. 




















Year No. of No. of No. of 
Country founded - Location pupils classes teachers 
Bohemia 1786 Praha XVI Smichov 90 9 10 
1858 Litomerice 135 1] 12 
187] Ceske Budejovice 92 9 10 
188 Hradec Kralove 58 7 8 
1926 Praha XVI Radlice 145 13 15 
1923 Plzen 87 8 10 
Moravia 1894. Ivancice and Brno 83 8 9 
1894, Lipnik and Becvou 89 9 10 
1907 Sumperk 90 8 10 
1911 Valasske Mezirici 147 14 15 
Slovakia 1901 Jelsava 85 9 10 
1903 Kremnice 310 24 32 
1920 Komarno 84 8 10 
1922 Dubnice 108 10 1] 
1924. Kosice 31 3 3 
1929 Bratislava 20 2 2 
Carpathian Russia 1904 Uzerod 127 1] 14 


Totals 1,781 163 191] 











school is that in Praha, 
This was 


The oldest 
which was founded in 1786. 
the fourth school for the deaf in Europe, 
the first having been founded in Paris in 
1770, the second in Leipsig in 1778, and 
the third in Vienna in 1779. 

Czechoslovakia is situated in the center 
of Europe, near Germany, and therefore 
all ideas concerning the education of the 
deaf were adopted from that neighbor. 
After the war, the world opened out for 
teachers of the deaf. They began to visit 
other countries and observe various mod- 
ern methods of teaching. At one time 
Vatter was the chief object of admiration 
and study; later, Malisch took the lead. 
Herlin also became important; but at the 
present time English and American litera- 


ture is studied diligently by our teachers. 

Deaf children of normal mentality are 
taught by means of speech and lip read- 
ing. Some of the slower ones are first 
instructed by writing; later, by speech. 
Children are admitted to school at the 
age of five or six, and the school period 
lasts eight years. For the little ones there 
are kindergartens, or “mothers’ classes,” 
and there are continuation schools for the 
older children. 

A maximum of twelve children is al- 
lowed in one class. The teachers make a 
constant effort to improve language and 
articulation. The smallest children play 
games with their teachers. The globaliza- 
tion method is used in teaching speech; 
that is, the children write or speak whole 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN PLZEN, 
BUILT IN 1931 


sentences rather than single elements. 
Thus they have language as they need it, 
and the teaching is less forced. The chil- 
dren have direct conversation about the 
things in their daily lives. They also write 
in their copy books sentences about their 
games and amusements. The main object 
of the teaching is the acquisition of 
speech, language and lip reading. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
children leave these schools and enter the 


continuation schools, where they are 
taught trades under different masters. 


They work under tailors, gardeners, shoe- 
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makers, bookbinders, etc. Language and 
lip reading are also taught. They usually 
attend continuation schools for three years, 

The adult deaf have a society of their 
own. They have a library, and publish a 
newspaper. They give dances and attend 
lectures. 

The teachers of the deaf attend a train. 
They must teach normal 
children at least two years before _pre- 
paring to teach the deaf. 
receive two years’ training in the practice 
and theory of teaching the deaf, and pass 
They are required to 
study foreign literature concerning deaf- 
ness: German, French, English, American, 
etc. 

The teachers of the deaf have a “So- 
ciety of the Teachers of the Deaf in the 
Czechoslovak Republic.” They publish a 
magazine, and also contribute to scien- 
tific journals. 

Hard of hearing children are taught in 
schools for the deaf, where special classes 
are arranged for them. The adult hard 
of hearing publish their own newspaper, 


“E feta.” 


ing college. 


They must 


an examination. 





Inherited 


SERIES of articles entitled “The 
Genetic Factor in Otosclerosis,” by 
Charles B. Davenport, Bess Lloyd 

Milles and Lillian B. Frink, has been ap- 
pearing recently in the Archives of Otolar- 
yngology. Though the articles in the main 
are technical and scientific in presentation, 
interest for the layman in the concluding 
article in the April issue is maintained by 
charts which show graphically the occur- 
rence and recurrence of deafness in differ- 
ent families. A study of 94 families was 
made, credit for data being assigned to the 
Volta Bureau as follows: Referred by—19; 
case started from—2; data obtained by—3; 
introduced by—2; total, 25. The original 
data were obtained in part by house to 
house visits of trained eugenic field work- 
ers who gave auditory tests, and in part by 


Deafness 


correspondence. Sixty new families were 
studiéd and the distribution of otosclerosis 
was analyzed to get at the law of in- 
heritance. 

These investigations lead the authors 
to state among their conclusions: 

By a rough estimate, about 0.2 per cent 
of the white population of the United 
States is otosclerotic. In certain fraterni- 
ties 100 per cent are otosclerotic. The 
hereditary factor is thus obvious. 

The beginnings of deafness were first 
noticed in otosclerotic persons at from 
4 to 55 years. 

Approximately twice as many females 
as males are affected with otosclerosis, 
but other types of hardness of hearing 
affect the sexes equally. 


(Continued on page 313) 
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An Important Study of Deafness 


PROBLEMS OF THE Dear, by Max Gold- 
stein, M.D., F.A.C.S. The Laryngoscope 

St. Louis, 1933. Illustrated. In- 

Price, $6.00. 


Press, 
dexed. 580 pages. 

An impressive study of deafness, un- 
doubtedly the most important among the 
recent contributions to the none-too-exten- 
sive literature of this subject, has just 
been completed by Dr. Max Goldstein, 
Director of Central Institute for the Deaf. 
Few persons who have interested them- 
selves in improving the condition of the 
deaf have brought to the work such thor- 
ough preparation; and this volume, which 
represents the author’s personal research, 
treats the problems of deafness from both 
the medical and the pedagogical points of 
view. The author stands high in the ranks 
of otologists—he was president, in 1931, 


Rhino- 


of the American Laryngological, 


logical and Otological Society—and_ he 
has for twenty years successfully con- 


ducted a residential school for the deaf. 
His book is the fruit of forty years’ ex- 
perience; and is inspired not only by the 
zeal of a scientific investigator and the 
enthusiasm of a pioneer educator, but 
the zest of a scholar who collects odd bits 
of knowledge. 
Consequently, 
range. A few of the topics discussed in 
pages are: the 


the work covers a wide 


its nearly six hundred 
anatomy and physiology of the ear, of the 
organs of speech, and of the central ner- 
functional tests of hearing; 
methods of instructing the deaf and the 


vous system; 


hard of 


methods of training 


hearing; is, 


teachers; the correc- W) 
tion of speech de- 
fects; the responsi- 
bility toward the 
deaf child of the 
physician and the 
opportuni- 
to the 
mechanical 


parent; 
ties open 
deaf; 
aids for the re-education of hearing, for 
the improvement of speech, and for the 
amplification of sound. The work is both 
a reference book and a text book. 

The medical and educational portions 
which are 
When we are inclined 


have historical introductions 
most instructive. 
to lament the small progress that has 
been n 'e in the prevention of deafness, 
it is ill. ninating to learn that only fifty 
years ago Wilhelm Meyer, a general prac- 
titioner of Copenhagen, was hissed from 
the platform when he presented to the 
Royal-Medico-Chirurgical Society of Glas- 
gow a description of his discovery of ade- 
noid tissue and its baneful influence on 
child life, 
ness, and the technique for its surgical 
removal. 


ago that the celebrated maestro of sing- 


its tendency to produce deaf- 
And it was only seventy years 


ing, Manuel Garcia, was laughed at when 
he offered the medical world his new in- 
made 
possible the first actual scientific observa- 


vention, the laryngoscope, which 


tion of the interior of the larynx. 


The history of acoustic education is 
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also very interesting. A brief résumé is 
given of the progress of this work, which 
had its first real development with 
Itard’s experiments in Paris in 1802. Dr. 
Goldstein, who was doing post-graduate 
work in Vienna in 1893, was_ present 
when Urbantschitch 
work in acoustic training before the Vien- 
na Medical Society. He became greatly 
interested and participated in the daily 


demonstrated his 


practice of the acoustic exercises which 
Urbantschitch developed at the Dobling 
Institute for the Deaf. When Goldstein 
returned to America two years later, it 
was at the suggestion of Urbantschitch 
that he made plans to introduce these 
methods to the United States. He worked 
for a time with a class at the St. Joseph 
School for the Deaf in St. Louis, but it 
was not until the founding of Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf in 1914 that he had 
full opportunity to apply the principles 
of acoustic stimulation. 

His faith in the acoustic method, which 
stimulation or education 


“ee 


he defines as 
of the hearing mechanism and its asso- 
ciated sense organs by sound vibration as 
applied either by voice or any sonorous 
instrument,” is set forth in several differ- 
ent chapters of the book, being included 
in the suggestions for home training and 
for teacher training, as well as in the 
long chapter on methods of instruction. 
He gives a full explanation of the peda- 
gogical theory underlying the acoustic 
method, by which every pupil in a school 
for the deaf receives daily systematic 
training of this character, irrespective of 
the degree of deafness. He also gives an 
outline of practical exercises for the stim- 
ulation or reeducation of residual hearing. 

The chapter on the mechanics of speech 
has value for the teacher of singing as 
well as for the teacher of the deaf. It 
includes an outline of the physiology of 
voice production, with many diagrams, 
and a description of various instruments 
for the visual reproduction of speech. The 
chapter on speech defects considers stam- 
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mering and word deafness as well as va- 
rious forms of aphasia. 

An interesting chapter is that on hear- 
ing devices. Dr. Goldstein has made con- 
siderable research along this line, and has 
collected a vast number of hearing aids 
from every age and time. He tells us 
that one of the earliest of sound-amplify- 
ing devices was that used in the construc- 
tion of prisons during the time of Dio- 
nysius, when passages were built to carry 
sounds from subterranean prison cells to 
the keeper’s quarters in the prison above, 
so that could be 
thwarted. The hearing trumpet seems to 


aitempts to escape 
have evolved from the horns used to pro- 
ject sounds from a distance, as from one 
ship to another. All types of hearing 
aids from the most primitive to the mod- 
ern electrical amplifiers are illustrated. 

The illustrations in the book are very 
attractive and include anatomical draw- 
ings and photographs, cuts of instruments 
of all kinds, title pages from old books, 
and portraits of persons who have con- 
tributed to this field of knowledge. 

A large portion of the work is devoted 
to lists of schools for the deaf. The list 
of day schools in the United States dupli- 
cates that given in the American Annals 
of the Deaf, but the list of state schools 
includes the various state laws regulating 
the education of the deaf. This informa- 
tion is very useful, especially the laws re- 
garding compulsory education, but there 
is some question as to the value of includ- 
ing so many ephemeral statistics in a 
work of enduring value. The list of 
European schools is very incomplete, as 
nothing is said of France, Belgium, Italy, 
or Denmark, all of which countries are 
active in behalf of the deaf. 

The final portion of the book com- 
prises Dr. Goldstein’s personal research 
in the relation of tactile impression and 
hearing perception, in the graphing of 
speech vibration, and in the training of 
the special sense organs. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
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work in a review. Its value to teachers 
of the deaf is unquestionable. The por- 
tions on anatomy and physiology, and on 
the mechanics of speech, as well as the 
suggestions for acoustic training, may be 
used as material for intensive study. The 
chapters of general information are sufh- 
ciently comprehensive to command for 
the book a permanent place in the library 
of everyone concerned with the problems 
of deafness. 


—H. M. 





A Substantial Endorsement of the 


Oral Method 


Some OPINIONS OF THE ORAL METHOD 
EXPRESSED BY GRADUATES OF THE ORAL 
MetHop—Published by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


1933. Printed at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf. Paper, 80 pp. Price 25 
cents. 


Save for a brief introduction, this book- 
let is entirely made up of communica- 
tions from graduates of oral schools. The 
fifty-four letters were selected from a 
much larger number received in response 
to inquiries as to the value to these grad- 
uates of the oral instruction they had 
received. Some of the writers are now 
attending high schools or colleges with 
hearing students; others are already ac- 
tive in business and professional life. The 
names of the various schools for the deaf 
are not given, but it is apparent that both 
day and residential schools in different 
parts of the country are represented. The 
letters demonstrate a quite noticeable 
command of English on the part of the 
writers. “Deaf” language is rare. 

The unanimity with which these young 
men and women express their satisfaction 
with the oral method is as remarkable as 
the variety of the careers in which they 
have employed their speech and lip read- 
ing ability. Among the college students 
are those working for degrees in engineer- 
ing, architecture, chemistry, and literary 
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subjects; there are also students of dress 
making, drawing, and applied design. 
Among the older graduates are successful 
electrical engineers, civil engineers, archi- 
tects, bookkeepers, a psychologist, a sec- 
retary to the president of a college, a 
dentist’s assistant, a patent examiner. 

The final letter in the book sums up 
the consensus of opinion among them: 

“It seems not to be generally realized 
that the sign language as taught in the 
sign schools is actually an alien lan- 
guage, with practically no rules of gram- 
mar, and that those so taught must resort 
to what is to them a foreign language— 
our common English—when they deal 
with the average hearing person. Who 
has had a written conversation, how- 
ever short, with an average deaf mute 
without being shocked at the hopeless 
jumbling of the English of it? .... 
Such communications create an erroneous 
conception among those receiving them as 
to the mental rating of those offering 
them. . . . Now and then I have had oc- 
casion to note the existence of this view 
among men who come to me for inter- 
views relating to cases. They get alarmed 
as soon as they find I happen to be deaf, 
but of course they get over it after the 
interview has started. . . . It seems to me 
that any proposition to imitate or restore 
sign teaching is on a par with one to 
teach children in this country in Slovak 
and let them learn English as best they 
may. It clearly appears to be against 
public interest.” 





Religion and Patriotism for the Deaf 

A Book of Worship and Patriotism is 
the title of an attractive booklet recently 
prepared and printed at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. It consists of a 
simple Order of Worship, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Beati- 
tudes, several psalms, a number of the 
better known hymns, Christmas hymns 
and carols, and some patriotic songs. The 
compilation was made by Mrs. O. M. 
Pittenger. 
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ACOUSTICON 





SINGLE DISC GOLDEN TONE MODEL 


Offers an exceptional opportunity to buy a 
Golden 


price in 27 


Tone Acousticon at the lowest 


years. 


A 30% trade-in will be allowed on your 
old electrical hearing aid .. . any make 


. any model. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon with 
30% trade-in allowance is only $31.50 
(10c a day on monthly payment basis). 


Golden Tone Acousticon 


A double-disc 
with 30% trade-in allowance 


$43.40 (less than 14c per day). 


is only 


The Golden Tone model is the finest Acous- 
ticon ever made. Call for free demonstra- 
tion at any Audition Room or Authorized 
Consultant. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. VR, 580 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 











The Volta Review 


A Canadian Publication on the 
Handicapped 
TRAINING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, by 
Harry Amoss, B.A., D. Paed, and L. 
Helen DeLaporte, B.A. The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1933. Cloth, 328 pages, 
This volume, authorized by the Minister 
of Education as a manual for teachers jp 
the public and separate schools of Oh. 
tario, is a brief but comprehensive survey 
of special education as carried on in the 
The opening chapter, “Auxil- 
iary Education in Ontario,” is especially 
interesting and well presented. It sum 
marizes the movement toward special edu 


province. 


cational programs fitted to the special 
needs of early varying pupils, and em. 
phasizes “the growing consciousness that 
children of all but the lowest levels of 
school intelligence can be trained to be. 
come self-respecting and_ self-supporting 
The first half of the volume 
deals with mental variants, the second half 
There 
is a long chapter on “Oral and Lip Read- 
ing Classes,” which comprises suggestions 
for hearing tests (only the whisper test is 
mentioned); outlines of procedure for 
the formation of lip reading classes for 
the hard of hearing and oral classes for 
the deaf; and an outline of a method of 
teaching lip reading. 

While it is possible to differ with the 
presentation of some of the details, the 
volume as a whole compels respect and 
considerable interest. Several of the chap- 
ters will bear more than one reading. 
Here and there are statements that resound 
like clarion calls. For instance: 

“There is a growing realization that it- 
telligence as a school concept is not com 
mensurate with intelligence as an out of 
school concept; that ability to adjust one 
self to book learning and examinations is 
not necessarily correlative with ability to 
adjust oneself to the world of affairs. . -- 
There is likewise a growing realization that 
mental integration is a more essential factor 
in life and, therefore, in education, than 


citizens.” 


with physical and social variants. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Miss Buell’s Retirement 
(Continued from page 289) 


hundreds of pupils who have passed 
through her hands. I have seen what a 
friend and counselor she has been to the 
alumni. I have marveled at her ability 
in handling the educational work. 

What will be the effect upon the school 
of her retirement? Shall we find a per- 
son equal to Miss Buell to fill her posi- 
tion? I doubt that we shall find one 
equal to her in every respect, but the 
greatest supervising principal is the one 
who develops the school in such a way 
that it can be carried on without her. I 
believe that Miss Buell has been so suc- 
cessful in this respect that we shall con- 
tinue to do good work under the organi- 
zation which she has done so much to 
build up, and this good work will con- 
tinue until we have time for reorganiza- 
tion. In other words, in September we 
shall not have the guiding hand of Miss 
Buell, but we shall have her guiding 
spirit, and this spirit will carry us on un- 
til we find a worthy successor. 

No matter who takes up her work, how- 
ever, we shall not by any means lose our 
contact with Miss Buell nor our sense of 
gratitude and admiration. She will al- 
ways be remembered for what she has 
done and for what she is. 





Inherited Deafness 
(Continued from page 308) 


When both parents are otosclerotic, 
nearly all their daughters are otosclerotic, 
or have a hardness of hearing of some 
type (one exception in a case from the 
literature). About two thirds of the sons 
are otosclerotic. 

When the mother only is affected, the 
proportion of affected sons and daughters 
is about the same. 

When the father only is affected the 
daughters are affected about 50 per cent 
more frequently than the sons. 

When neither parent is affected and 
some of the children are affected, the two 
sexes are equaly affected. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
_____ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


Series I. 


each, with manual. 


each, with manual__.________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths____.____._____ $10.00 
Series I, II and III _—.$35.00 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “ A-O”’ 








Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-4428 




















The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Story Telling 
(Continued from page 288) 
had taken little Sambo’s pretty blue coat, 

My visitor smiled and seemed satisfied 
but I was not! I was determined that 
she should be firmly convinced that the 
children did not miss one bit of these 
stories. 

A little further along in my narration 
I stopped and said, “Now suppose you 
tell me the rest of the story.” Oh, how 
pleased and excited they were! I don't 
believe I have ever seen anything cuter, 
When the hungry tigers engaged in a 
heated argument as to which one looked 
best in his new finery and finally chased 
one another around a tree so fast and 
furiously that they eventually melted away 
to mere grease spots, I thought that any 
moment my visitor would, in her enthv- 
siasm, jump up and enter the play herself. 
When she left, she seemed so_ pleased 
with it all that I should not be surprised 
to hear that she told her own class a story 
as soon as she returned. 

So far this year, my class, who are in 
their second year in school, are perfectly 
familiar with these ten stories: 

Little Black Sambo 

Cinderella 

The Little Red Hen 

The Three Little Pigs 

The Three Bears 

Hansel and Gretel 

Peter Rabbit 

The Little Chicken that Would Not Go to 
Bed 

The Little Rabbit that Would Not Eat 

The Little Kitten that Would Not Wash 
Its Face 

If the work be continued through the 
lower grades, these children will surely 
have gained, through this familiarity with 
literature, a rich background of impre* 
sions that are bound to stimulate ideas, 
the foundation of language expression and 
language comprehension. 





Learning is experience; experience 38 
learning. 


—John Dewey. 
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A Mother Tells Her Story 
(Continued from page 294) 


Last week, after a visit from Susie and 
David, I stood at the door to watch them 
start home. I suppose I looked anxious, 
for littke David looked up and_ said, 
“Don’t worry, Grandma, Ill take good 
care of my mother.” His cheery voice 
sounded so confident, and they went down 
the street, hand in hand. he taking care 
of his mother, and she taking care of him. 

This is just a sketch of thirty-five years 
Perhaps it may help you 
God has some 
purpose for your deaf child. It has been 
well worth while to fit an afflicted child 
to take her place in life. She is handi- 
capped by deafness, it is true, but this 
She is 
now a happy and useful wife and mother. 


of struggle. 
parents not to despair. 


does not make her incompetent. 





Social Work in a School for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 287) 


former pupils and to place some of the 
older attending boys in temporary vaca- 
tion work. Unfortunately, this has almost 
entirely ceased because of the general un- 
employment condition. 


It has once been said that social work 
“includes everything, from window wash- 
ing to receiving royalties.” While the 
average worker does not have such a 
broad scope, it may be said of all social 
work that at times it covers “a multitude 
of sins.” A good deal of the work is 
done, so to say, behind the scenes and is 
more or less intangible. The results may 
not be measured by any examination. 
They may, however, manifest themselves 
in an increased interest on the child’s part 
in his studies and surroundings, in a hap- 
pier attitude, a better adjustment in the 
(lassroom or the home, and—most impor- 
lant—in a better adjustment after leaving 
the sheltering walls of the school and go- 
ing out into the world. 
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AMPLIVOX PRESENTS 


— THE NEW — 


INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHING SET 





POWERFUL AND CLEAR 
WITH ADJUSTABLE TONE COMPENSATOR 


Ideal for continuing speech training throughout 
the summer vacation. 


Operates on any standard 110 volt lighting cir- 
cuit DC or AC-25, 50 or 60 cycles and can be 
adapted for 32 or 6 volts for rural use. 


PRICE COMPLETE $95 


AMPLIVOX SOUND LABORATORIES 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 
Graduates of the Oral Method 


Price 25 Cents 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz 
PRICE, $2.10 POSTPAID 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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e 
Teaching Sets 
Priced in 
with present 
A28AT—for 6 pupils - $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 


OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


accordance 
conditions 


























Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORRBY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Summer Course in Lip Reading 
Cap a l’Aigle, Province of Quebec, Canada 


A French Canadian village near Murray Bay, over- 
looking the St. Lawrence. Reached by rail or 
steamship 
MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MONTREAL, CAN. 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Selection of Electrical Apparatus 


(Continued from page 298) 


uniform over the re 


2. A 
quired range. 
3. Sufficient output level without over. 


response 


loading. 

4. Complete batteryless operation. 

5. Lightness, comfort, and durability of 
the headphones. 

6. Simplicity of operation and control, 

7. Either an electrical phonograph or 
provision for attaching one should be 
provided. 

8. Any extra attachments should be 
carefully investigated with regard to the 
relation between utility and cost. 

9. The used should be 
acoustically treated and free from exces- 
sive noise. 


room to be 





A Talk with Parents of Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 300) 


child’s habits are formed during his early 
years, and the opportunities for influence: 
ing him in the right direction are most 
frequently offered in his home. Here he 
must learn to give as well as take, to com- 
pete fairly with others of his own age, to 
consider others. If, when he is discovered 
to be deaf, everyone begins unconsciously 
to, treat him differently from a_ hearing 
child, his difference tends to increase. We 
must give him a chance. We must do our 


part, and he will do his. 





A Canadian Publication 
(Continued from page 312) 


mental brightness, even as the general 
make-up of an automobile is of more im- 
portance than the speed of its engines. 
Instability outrivals stupidity as a cause 
of failure. The building up of a balanced 
personality is possible at any but the 
lowest levels of school intelligence, and is 
becoming more and more recognized 4% 
the dominant aim in education.” 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


THE PeEssiMist’s SONG 
I do not know, I do not care 
How far it is from anywhere; 
I only know that where I’m not 
Is always an alluring spot. 
—The Trotty Veck Messengers. 
You traverse the world in search of 
happiness, which is in reach of every 
man; a contented mind confers it on all. 
—Horace. 





One reason for the world’s tribulation 
is lack of sleep. 
—Bruce Barton. 





Half the trouble of the world is due to 
busybodies. 


—Canon Allan P. Shotford. 





Perhaps the worries of youth do seem 
unimportant to older persons, but many 
of the worries of older persons also ap- 
pear unimportant and unnecessary in the 
eyes of youth. 

—Frank Clay Cross (quoting his own 
comments written at the age of fifteen ). 





Children who begin while young to de- 
velop absorbing interests and warm 
friendships have little need when they 
grow up for exciting and artificial enter- 
tainment. They can find entertainment 
in their own efforts and joy in the things 
of their own creation. 


—Joshua Lieberman. 





Our playing is for the most part done 
by proxy. 
—Earnest Elmo Calkins. 





There is nothing that sets a nation back 
so far in civilization as prosperity. 


—Will Rogers. 



















TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 





Bett TELEPHONE AmpPLiFiers enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 











Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
Price $4.15, postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Beginner’s Book sch aiaeaid ication 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes — $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes . $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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When all the promises of mere traders 
are perforce broken, when all the praises 
of mere trade have perforce become a 
jest, when all that was called practical 
has turned out to be a practical joke, and 
all that was called modern is in ruins 
—then there 
is a very real psychological possibility 





more useless than Stonehenge 


that man may think of things forgotten, 
of property, of privacy, of piety in the 
old sense of reverence for the human 
sanctities—the family, from the hearth. 
stone to the headstone. If once men un- 
derstood that London Bridge is really and 
truly broken down, they may _ possibly 
learn to swim, or learn to row, or learn 
to paddle their own canoes; or even, in 
the case of some strange poets or saints 
such as the world has known, learn to be 
reasonably happy. even on their own side 
of the river. 
—G. K. Chesterton. 

Nothing but sorrow have I ever gained 
except when left freely to myself. I have 
never been able to make my own any- 
thing which they have tried to compel 
me to swallow by getting hold of me, 
physically or mentally, by the ears. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 





All great human inventions have proved 
to be two-edged swords. 

They can cause as much evil as good. 

It depends upon how they are used. 

To be light minded about the radio is 
to jig along a precipice. 

Our ears are less civilized than our eyes. 

The fault in the cheap and the trivial is 
that they fade quickly. 

Lies are lies, even if you are paying five 
thousand dollars an hour to tell them to 
the world. 
are those that are insinuating half truths. 

—Lyman Bryson. 


What is more, the worst lies 





Ideas lose themselves as quickly as 
quail. One must wing them the minute 
they rise out of the grass or they are 


gone. —Thomas F. Kennedy. 
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CoMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 











He Had a Pass.—Little Jack, aged 
four, went to Sunday school for the first 
time. As he started, he reminded his 
mother to give him a penny, as all the 
other children who passed his house on 
their way to Sunday school carried pen- 
nies. When he returned, his mother 
noticed that he still had the penny. She 
said, “Jack why didn’t you give your 
penny to the Sunday school?” 

His answer was, “Mother, I didn’t have 
to pay. 
door, shook hands with me and just took 


The preacher met me at the 


me in free.” 
Parents’ Magazine. 


The Radio Announcer’s Daughter. 
—Brenda, aged seven, was having lunch 
with a little friend during the holidays, 
and, as guest, was invited to say grace. 
Somewhat embarrassed, but willing to rise 
to the occasion, she folded her hands and 
said distinctly, “This food is coming to 
you through the courtesy of God AI- 
mighty.” 





Truthful Advertising.—Thanks to the 
use of abbreviations, the newspapers re- 
cently contained at least one advertisement 
that rated 100% for truthfulness. It read: 
Wantep: Housekeeper to take care of 
house and look after children. All mod- 
ern imps. 

Steady Work.—‘I! say, father, here’s 
a chance—an advertisement offering per- 
manent employment to a young man will- 
ing to invest a hundred pounds. I wonder 
what the permanent employment is?” 
“Trying to get the hundred pounds 
back,” said his father, promptly. 


Punch. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 


ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





YT ”~ Ty ~ 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
eluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE, Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 


59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 











The Volta Review 





MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of Age by the Novel 
Method of Dr. Max Meyer, through Strictly Phonetic Shorthand 


Ideal Climate—No Smoke—Endless Sunshine—Same Temperature All Seasons—Outdoor 
Life—Best Medical Service—Pure Air—Open 52 Weeks of the Year—Moderate Cost—En- 
trance Any Day—Educational Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer—Residential Supervision by a 


Committee of the Southern Florida League 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


DAY SCHOOL 


Address: The Southern League for the Hard of Hearing 
Headquarters: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 





DO YOU KNOW THIS 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATION? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 
Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 





Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Respecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


An Anthology of Poems Written ine* 


Honor of Helen Keller 
COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 











THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 
Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association Stand- 
ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34. Address 
F. M., Volta Bureau. 











